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Kate Bouveric. 

‘Wert, my dear Harry, [declare you're 
hundsomer than even your father was at your 
age; if Wate does not lose her heart to you 
it first sight, IT shall be much surprised.’ 
the 
widow of Colonel Bouverie to her only son; 


Such were the words addressed by 
md, as she closed the sentence, she dropped 
the eve-glass through which she had attentivels 
considered his features, and gave a sigh of 
regret, partly to the memory of her husband, 
ind partly to the re collection of her own past 
loveliness, which a mirror opposite told her 
had sadly faded during the three and twenty 
vears Which had matured the rosy infant into 
the young man by her side, 
I hear Kate is rather of?) mother. 
‘What do you mean, my dear boy ¢ she is 
tcharming girl, vctha large fortune, and you 
have been engaged to her these twelve years: 
what do you mean f° and again the eye-glass 
issisted the perception of the fair widow. 
Harry Bouverie did not explain what he meant; 
but he bit his lip and looked out of the window, 
uid then his eves wandered to his two sisters, 
the younger of whom, Pamela, was lying halt) 
isleep on the sofa, her long black eyelashes | 
all but closed onthe ptukest cheek in the world; 
while the elder, Annette, sat apparently 
reading, but occupied less with her book than 
the subject of Conversation ; of which, how- 
she took bs 


meeting her brother's glance with a meaning 


ever, no further notiee than 
ind espie wle smile. 

‘We shall start for Scotland next week,’ 
satd Mrs. Bouverte, in a displeased tone: 
fixing her eves on the piguant countenance of 
her rebellious daughter, 
Pamela 


blue eyes in astonishment 


*Sosoon, manima! 
murmured ; and opening her wide 
at 
inv thing being performed ina week, she a 


the idea of 
ati 
resigned herself to a state of drowsy enjoy- 
went, strongly resembling that in which an 
Angola cat passes it's summer day. Annett 
but the had 


offended, still lurked and quiv ered round the 


made no reply, smile which 


mouth. ‘I wonder how 
Gertrude has turved out,’ thought the widow, 


‘She 


corners of her 


as she withdrew her glance. was 
handsomer than either of her sisters; no— 
nothing cen be handsomer than Pamela,’ and 
the eye-ghiss was allowed complacently to 
rest on the exquisitely proportioned form 
and beautiful face of her youngest daughter, 
while a vague and rapid calculation of the 
different sort of match she might expect for 
each of the girls passed through her mind. 
Pamela was already a duchess when a visitor 


arriving turned her thoughts into another | 


When Mrs. 


with ber pennyless husband and married bin 


channel. Bouverie ran 
at Gretna Green, as much from love of the 


frolic as from love of the man, she acted 


away) 


believed the ideal Harry to be the counterpart 


of the object of her affections. 


Lady Catharine Bouverie, the General's 


wife, ran from him 


away after her 
marriage, and her husband was, for a length 


of time, inconsolable. 


soon 


He gave upall society, 
ishut hnuself up in a wild and romantic place 


jhe had in Northumberland, and devoted his 


whole time to his litde girl, Kate Bouverie 
became, in consequence, at a very early age, 
the companion and friend of her father. She 
would sit with hin when he had letters to 
write, and copy, ina clear, neat hand, dry 
directions respecting firin business and show 


jcattle, without ever wearying, or appearing 


to consider it as atask. Latin, geography, 


and arithmetic, were the studies pointed out 








| " 
upon tnpulse; but having her own reason, || to her by her father; she had no governess, 


ci : ; s es ; . , 
in latter life, for disproving ef each a motive || (General Bouverie cursed acer snmlishmentes, 


of action, 
it 


he had vowed that she never would, 
and was her boast that she never did 
She had 


successfully formed and executed a number 


‘do any thing without a plan.’ 


of small plans, but her expected master-stroke 
was to marry her son to his cousin Kate, who 
to the 
In furtherance of this plan she had 


was inherit whole 


of the Bouverie 
property P 
sent her daughter Gertrude to stay with 
General Bouverie and his daughter, during 
her own residence in Italy, for Paimela’s 
health; in furtherance of this plan, her letters 
to her absent child had always contained the 
most miraculous accounts of Harry's sweet 
temper, talents, and anxiety to return from 
the continent ; 


and, in furtherance of this 


plan she was now about to visit Seotland, for 


the treble purpose of reclaiming her daughter, 


introducing her son, and paying a visit to the 
old General, who, pleased with the prospect 
of marrying his child to a Bouverie, and thus 
keeping the property in the family, looked 
forward with eager satisfaction to their arrival. 
Kate, too, anticipated with tranquil joy the 
fate which had been chalked out for her in 
infuney, and which appeared to promise all 
himman happiness, 
Mrs. 


cousin : 


She was already in love 
with Bouverie’s descriptions of her 
and forgetting that he was but a litth 


fair shy boy when she had last seen him, 


5 hes 
l} trom 


jas the cause of a woman's rnin :) but she was 


anexccHent French scholar, and took sketches 


nature, without any other assistance 


jthan what was afforded by intuitive talent. 


Such studies, however, oc: upied but a small 
portion of her time.—Slichtly formed, but 
lwell knit and vigorous in limb, her naturally 
good constitution, strengthened by constant 
exercise, and the enjoyment of Heaven's pure 
air, she would follow her father, with a light 
step in most of his 
jshooting excursions; and when that father 


and a merry heart, 


caught her glowing cheek and fearless eye, 
he felt as much tenderness and pride in her 
beauty as ever monarch in his newly-crowned 
child. 


woman: no road was too dangerous, no steed 


The risk was 
tohera source of wild and intense enjovment. 


kate was also an incomparable horse- 
too spirited, for her nerves, 


With this being, strange and ¢ in her 


her 


eenwrn 


habits, romantic and enthusiastic in 


disposition, Mrs. Bouverie’s second d ime hte I’, 
Gertrude, had spent the four last vears of her 
eirlhood, "Paken from amone very worldly 


people, at an age when the youthtul heart is 
WIOSt sSusce ptible of strong impre ssions, no 
it 


inaturally warm, became ardent] 


wonder Gertrude, whose feelings 


were 
y atti hed to 
first she 


this strangely fascinating be 


had 


ever seen who was 


pertectly 


hutural, 
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The merits of Kate Bouverie—and she hac 
many—were perfections ; her faults were not 
such in the eye of her youthful companion. 
Indeed, the latter became gradually as much | 
the objects of imitation as the more worthy 
pots of her character ; for Gertrude, with 
the same degree of ardent feeling, had few of 
her cousin’s better qualities ; headstrong, 
rebellious, gifted with intense vanity, and with 
something peculiar of harshness and coarse- 
ness in her ill-trained mind, she copied the 
habits, without being able to seize the virtues, 
of Kate Bouverie; and the consequence was 
The same words 
and actions, which acquired a wild charm 


such as might be expected, 


from the native sweetness and originality of 
Kate, became perfectly odious, when copied 
by Gertrude; and the utter want of tact she 
displayed, joined with her strange manners, 
made her conversation as galling to the 
feelings, as it was revolting to the delicacy, 
of those who were her occasional associates. 
Even Kate, who had sighed for a female | 


companion, to share her tasks and her sports, 


could scarcely be said to be fond of her! 


Before Gertrude had been 
a fortnight at Heathcote-lodge, Kate heartily 


present associate. 


wished herself alone again, in spite of ilattery, 
open and expressed, and the more silent and 
What 
did Kate care whether others thought her 


more gratifying flattery of imitation. 


handsome, when her father’s eyes silently told 


her how much rather he would look on 
her countenance, than on any other in the 
universe 2 What did she care that her 


horsemanship was admired, as long as her) 


litde Arab, Selim, carried her over the wild 
moor with the speed of lighthing—the blue 


arch of heaven over her, and the free air of 


xeaven round her head ? 
Atlength, Mrs. 
Bouveric, aud her family (after being twice 


the day of meeting arrived. 


overturned) drove up the long avenue, and 
, 


er, 


nev perhaps, did so uncongenial a party | 


assemble round the dinner table as met that 


night. The atfected, worldly mother; the| 
conceited, talkative, half-French, half-English 

Annette ; 
Pansrelas aid, opposite to these, the wild, but: 


! kind-hearted Kate, the shy, 


the foolish, languishing beauty, 


oraceful 


atilt 


handsome Captain Bouverie, and Gertrude, 


hall-contemptuous, 


and half-jealous, as she 


looked at the manuer and attire of her sisters. 


Kwery day increased the hauitially re pelhant 
refure ott dities each was endowed with, 
"I king them more known to each other: 
, ii wos with diheulty that Mrs. Bouverie 

) sled ! slike tn order to forward a 
prarri “O10 hto the advantage of her son. 
Her danugh enotso cautious: Annette, 
with a keen perception of the ridiculous, and 


onsiderable talent, occupied herself daily. 


Kate—she 


| 
be a 


dinost hourly, in ridiculing—not 


had 1 


rt enough to see thot it) would 


heartedness, 
| 


dangerous attempt—but the clumsy imitation | song, * Micn schatz ist ein reiter, as LT doubt 


e . . . . . | . . . . . 
of Gertrude she visited with unsparing satire ; || not tt will become a greet favorite of yours, 


and the consequent coldness between the | 


sisters drew the two cousins more together, | 
Ser | 
and opened Kate's heart more towards the 


; . , . 
faulty Gertrude than four vears of constant | 

The | 
of her niece, who christened the younger) 


companionship. unheard of insolence 
1 | 


Miss Bouveries ‘ the squirrel and the dor- 


mouse,” made their affectionate mother ill for |! 


General, who said, on seeing Annette and) 


two days; and the ejaculation of the old 


© e e | 
Pamela enter the apartment in their batiste | 


dresses, ‘] wish to God, Mrs. B 


ouverie, you! 
] 


would put something decent on those girls,’ | 
at length determined the eratty widow on 
making her own eseape, at least, and leaving 
her son to pay his court to his eccentric bride 
at his leisure. To Captain Bouverie she 
spoke of the errors of her niece in a kind, 
indulgent, motherly way, assuring him she 
was convinced that time and mstruction, and 
her own valuable society, would make his witt 
all he could wish. Captain Bouverie’s only 


It 


was agreed, after much entreaty, that Gertrude 


reply was a deep sigh; and they parted. 


‘should still remain at Tleatheote-lodge, and 


Mrs. 


Bouverie comforting herself with the reflec- 


return under her brother’s escort, 
tion, that, when once Gertrude was at home 
again, she should be able to re-model het 
manners, 

After the dey 
at Heathcote-lodee were more h ippy, more 
but Harry 


disappointed, and he could neither conceal it 


varture of the trio, the party 


companionable ; Bouverie was 
from himself nor from his sister, nor even in 
a degree from Kate herself. Shy, vain, and 
with an insupportiable dread of ridicule, the 
the 


and evident affection of his 


impression made by beauty, warm- 


cousin, was always painfully contrasted in his 
mind with what others would think and sas 
of her. He fi 


world—hAis world—as his wife. 


ured her introduced to the 


Ile imagined 
to himselfthe astonished stare of his well-bred 
friends, the affected disgust of his fine female 


acquaintances, and oat such moments he 


loathed the sight of Selim, hid his face from 


the sun-shine and the breeze, and groaned 


when Kate past her @ngers through the short 


head—| 


curts oft ber distineuished-looking 

thoveh that hand was small and white, and 
her hair bright and glossy. Annette’s letters | ; 
were by noumenns coleulated to improve his 
feelings inthis respect. *Psee her,’ said this 


iniable sister. “entering the rooms at D—_e 


House : lleves bent Wpou her: all tongues 
mourn her praise: Psee her inthe Park, 
Selimon vietly entering the ride by the 
posts titended tor that purpose, but franch 
issant des hornes (as lis mistress does) at 
one tree teen, from lone habit, which, as vou 
know, is sur i natu 1 am practising the 





| ‘pe 
Just es he was lifting the 


Istoo | 


and only beg of vou to be careful not to go 
more than forty miles a day, as it will be sadly 
injurious to your health and looks, trem 
Adonis ; and you know that any alteration in 
the datler would bring the (grey F) bairs ot 
ny mother with sorrow to the grave. 

The slave to the opinions of others retired 
to rest, full of recollections inspired by that 
letter. *From the foree of habit, which is 
second nature,’ muttpred he, as he turned for 
the twentieth tine on his restless pillow, 
Hle fell asleep, and dreamed that be was 
married, and that his brother officers ros: 
from the mess-table to drink Kate's healih. 

a glass to his lips, he 


suw Kate enter: she w dressed in a long 


rreen ridine-habit: si 


ie passed her taper 
fingers repidly through her hair; he remon- 
he entreated her to leave the 
langhed ; he 


and, walking to the spot where sl 


strated; Iness- 


room: but she onls rose trom 


his pluce, 
® endeavored hiel 


Suddenly, he 


to perstiade to co 


thouebt she turned and kicked 


him, and the titde well turned, firmly-kui 
| aan le, was unaccountobly transformed inte 
'Selim’s hoof, He started in vielent pain and 
iwoke, 
| Full of mingled irritation and sadness, 
‘Harry Bouverte sat alone that day an hit 
huncle’s |! rary, leaning his aching head on his 
hand, and eazing listlessly from the window 
on along avenue of lime trees, which opene: 
on the moor. He was interrupted by th 
hentrance of Gertrude, who, tapping him Hight, 
on the shoulder with | Whip, exchammed. 
‘Why Harry, what are vou musing about: 
lCome, come. and tuke a ride with us.’ Harry 
lshook his bes i) come, thre re's agcoo 
fellow, cheer up, drive away black thoughts, 
md let Romeo be saddled quickly; for a 
| horse and Selim « take cold standing s« 
Hong.’ ‘For God's suke sid Capta 
fouverie, nmpatiently, ‘do strive to be les 
hike that anomalous they intend for wy 
iwife.’ Then sucddei ’ turning, he addec 
l* Ob. Gertrude, Ton rry that virl, we shi 
both be miserable 0 ‘ 

There was eathless silence te 
Harry turned, he beheld, stan e within t 
paces ol itt iis “il hk te "The Clow ue 
blood rushed as rapidly to that glowing ene 
is if the sun pad \ touched and metlowe 
its oriminal ol} ¢ rose, and the | 
teurs stor { it Hthese clear, hi 
blee eves t} f \ ss overspre 

‘ hice nad Ca ric thouwchts 
would have franted He prance tor rd, | 
the moment lies tt t headers she st f 
from bib, an H ey mid folew t 
for Line ¢ t t] t fScinn had bo 
this brit ‘ l 1 ain rr Wal 

is Ler lave i 4 
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For long weary miles she galloped on at 
fil speed, till even the litte Arab relaxed its 
exertions, and, unchecked by the bridle, 


sackened its pace. The alteration recalled 
[fate Bouverie to herself. She stopped and 
dismounted, and gazing far around on the 
rren heath, as ifte assure herself that no 
human eve could witness her weakness, she 
‘ang herself on the ground, and wept bitterly. 
*My God! exclaimed the unhappy girl, as 
sue clasped her hands and raised her eyes to 
heaven, * What have I done to make bin hate 
ine ©’ and as the speech she had heard again 
iog mw her ears, she contrasted the affection 
ese hal borne him, ever since she could 
wember——the pleasure with which she 
looked forward to sharing bis home—the 
many resolutions never to sufier her past 
erty to tempt her to dispute his will, and 
t» keep a careful watch over that rebellious 
heart, witch was his alone—with the senti- 
nreuts of dislike, almost of disgust, which he 
had openly expressed towards her. Again 
sie repeated tu herself, * What Aave I done?’ 
wid again she wept, till, weary and exhausted, 
she sunk into a profound slumber, 
When she woke, the calm glow of sunset 
~ on the moor, and Selim was feeding 
Jetiv atalittle distance. She mounted her 
fuvoriie, for the first time without a coress, 
wed for the first time she turned towards 
ome with a slow step wnd heavy heart. 
4+ dinner. Kate Bouverie was in wild spirits, 


i) though ber cheek was pale and her eyes 


cua, ber manner repelled ail attempt at 
ex; lanation or consolation even from Ger- 
trade, She retired early to rest, pleading a 
Lad headache to ber anxious father. 

The next morning, the following note was 
brought to her by her maid ; 

*My pean Kare.—Por God’s sake see and 
hear me patiently for a few minutes, and be 
tome what—except in my hours of madness 
and fo yl have always hoped to sce you. 

Haney Bouvenir.’ 

Sho was just struggling against the tempta- 
ton of ounce more conversing with her beloved 
cousin, when a tap at the door announced 
Gertrude. *Come ta,’ said she, in a low 


. ' 
yaoicee, drertru le obeyed tue  stliimmous. 


‘ Teavens, Kate, how ill you look,’ exchunned | 


ste, ‘and vou have not been to bed last 


, . ° | 
night. Oh, Kate, how can you be so foolish 


for a little quarrel.’ 

‘A little quarrel, Gertrude” said her 
companion 3 and a slow, bitter smile, crept 
round ber mouth—* but sit down, and say 
wut you came to say, for [must go to my 
futher.’ 


Gertrude came as her brother's ambassa 


dor, and earnestly did she endeavor to! 


promote peace, for she loved [larry, and 
almost worshipped his betrothed wite ; but 


she had none of the tact necessary for the 


a Tw 





‘performance of such a tash. While she) be able to repay you for your subnission to 


pwounded the feclings of the sensitive girl she | its Cpinions. 


‘addressed, by the constant allusion to her) It was with tolerable composure that Kate 
brother's distaste for her mauners and habits; | Pouverie wrote and despatched this mete, but 
ishe also bluntly reasoned upon the impossi- | with her father the fountain of her tears agai 


ibility of his fecling otherwise, when he looked || burst forth. The General was clectrified— 


forward to presenting her to the world ;) he had never seen her weep before, for in that 


because he knew that the world would judge) happy home she had no cause for sorrow, 
harshly of her: and with natural coarseness and her tears made an impression on hint 
lof mind she seemed to suppose that nothing | that erased from his imemory the lor 2° 
nore than a mutual concession of certain, Cherished plan of continuing the property in 
jpoiuts, an apology on the part of Harry, and the family by this much-desired union. ile 
‘a sort of § kiss-and-be-friends’ ceremony, was | himself informed Captain Bouverie of tis 
‘necessary to establish them exactly in the daughter's decision, and that information was 
‘situation they were before. But she spoke a #ccompanied with expressions of regret. 

Hanguage Kate Bouverie did not understand. Yearsrolled on, Kate Bouverie cout oned 


|What coud it signity to Harry what the unmarried, in spite of the offers of more than 
i ’ 


world, that strange world thought of her, as | one suitor for herhand, Gertrude renieined 


long as he himself was satisied of her 


i ‘ 


jaftection and pleased with her society > What) parent. But though self-love and vanity cid 
} = ~ - 


ihad the opinions of others to do with the what her mother’s advice would most assu- 


at home, under the auspices of her careful 


comfort of his home? The opinions of ||redly not have done, and she soon began to 
others, too, none of whom he appeared to | 


| respect, and many of whom he openly | 


aveows d to be worthless ¥ No, that could |acquired faults were not eradicated, and * os 


jnot be the reason of his dislikemand she ||)odd as Ger Bouverie,” became a by-word by 
i d “ 
| re sented 
\ : ‘ 
lher understanding. ))"Taunted and reproached at home, alternately 
| - 1} - 


| Had Gertrude had to deal with one of her| caressed and sneered at broad, Gertruce 


jown Cisposition, the task would have been | always entered a ball-room with a vague spirit 


leomparatively easy. Had her cousin been |)of defiance against uncommitted injuries. 
lanary, she could have soothed her; but vanity) At once affecting to scorn, and making feint 


Hhad no place in Kate Bouveric’s heart—it is) endeavors to conciliate the world; bewuti! 
the vice of society, and she had lived alone | in person; harsh in manner; fearless by 
alinost from childhood, It was her heart that) nature ; she said every thing, and did ever 


healed the blow. 


answer to his appeal; it was as follows; notoriety ; admired by many 

‘After what passed yesterday, dear Harry, | by the whole of her acquaintance. 
it can serve no good purpose to comply with 
your request, but will only give great pain to 


both of us. T shall tell my father I cannot 


marry you, as it would grieve him were he to || mocking 


only child. T am ata loss to know how I of voice, which accompanied 
have forfeited your good opinion; but of this 


| speeches, resented as an injury the notoriets 





given you amoment’s displeasure. We are 


whole foree of her wit; while forgetting how 
not likely to meet often again, but I shall) 


3 
always be glad to hear good news of vou, and |) 
always feel an interest in all that concerns! 


you. Twouldnotwishto end witha reproach, || snare prepared for hun, 


but T would fain you had teld me what chance e| While things were 
oe . | . te _ j . ° 
discovered tome. Did you mtend to marry |) Bouverie received a letter one morning. which 


me under the conviction that our union would | 
i 


in this state, Mrs. 


forced an ejaculation even from ter tittle, 


tend to the inisery ol both + It it is because |} cold, compressed lip, wnd sent a momentary 


you are attached to another that you have | lush of emotion to her faded cheek. * Your 


' . ‘ > . 9 . 
dea't thus strange Is by me, I will hope your)! cousin Kate is dead,’ said she, turning to her 


present freedom may conduce to your husue! daughters ; and then, as if seeking to excuse 
ee ' i “gel ars . » FF . 

happiness. If it is re ally and truly for the] her own emotion, as she fclt the rush of tears 

ats (6 BiaeteunA ae , ; 

reasons Gertruce gave me, may that world, || to her eyes, she added * but—-she js dead 


uot 
| cle ar Harry, of which you are a worshippe r,|'such a shocking way.’ The letter was re 





} 


‘ 
was 


conform in some degree to the taste of the 


people she was amongst; still her real snd 


. | . - . . 
the supposed attempt to impose on) no means pleasing to the rest of die family. 


ry 
was crushed, and it would have required ajthing that came into her head, and the 
tenderer and far more skilful hand to have consequence Was as might be expected. She 
was flattered by those she amused; courted 
By his sister's hands, Harry received an|/by those to whom her notice gave a sort of 


; and abused 


Pamela's drowsy existence was by no means 
interrupted or disturbed by her sister's 
strange ways; but Annette, while, by dint of 
g. she unconsciously caught something 
know how diiierently others can think of his} of the gesticulating manner and audible tone 


Gertrude’s 
[am very sure, that I have never voluntarily | she thus obtained. and visited it with the 
far different the copy was trom the original, 


Harry Bouverie never ceused to coneratulare 


himself on his escape from the matrimonial 
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and 


Bouverie listened to its contents, 

Since the departure of her cousin, poor 
to have 
changed. Wild witha sort of deliiious gaiets | 


a 


Kate’s whole character seemed 


¢ 
c 


. . | 
occupying herself at another, she sceimed | 


istones, she distinetly saw some dark object ; 


and while her heart beat so loud as almost to | 
stifle the that 


ling ery swept past on the wind, 


‘ 
« 


t faint | 
Slowly, 


sound, she fancied 


Wa 


by the bridge, over the bank, swinging by a) 


it was with bitter feelings that Harry | and there among the broken granite and white ||) ‘ITs that a good trout stream, Bouvcric 2 


asked one of the gentlemen. 
Harry turned hastily away, and catching 
Lady Sarah by the arm, he muttered, * Come 


away—it was here that Kate died—they will 


one time—<dejected and incapable of) aud with cautious steps, she crept down round ldrive me wild.’ 


sentimentulising 


> 


*You are always about 


always the slave ofsome unintelligible caprice. | branch, or letting herself slip down the steep) that girl,’ said his wile, pettishly ; * Dai sure 


Her eye grew dimmer, her figure thinner! and broken ground, Atlength she descended | it is no great compliment to me, the way you 


| 
i 


and less graceful ; her very voice—that low, | 


into the torent, which ran meagre and half | 


recret her.” She moved on, and joining the 


laughing voice which had given a charm to all} dried up by the summer sun—struggling over || party, walked forwards, 


she said—acquired asharpuess and shrillacss | and under and round the stones in its course, 


which was foreign to it. Gloom sate on her 
brow like shadows in a sunny place, and while 
her that Kate's 


temper was not so good as it had been—the 


remarked 





father merely 


i 
old nurse declared that her child was dying |) 


of a broken heart. But it was not by slow \ 
degrees—by the sapping and mining of grief— | 
by the wasting away of the body's strength || 
under the soul’s weakness, that one so full of |! 
lite and energy was to die, Suddenly, in the 
flower of her youth, she was to be cut off, as | 
if it were vain to wait till decay should ere ep! 


into so light a heart, and within so bright a} 


rr ° , . e | 
form. Amongst other changes, Kate had | calm, with closed eyes and parted lips, and 


become very absent; frequently she forgot! 
she was in the presence of others, and with) 
} 


1 
jis 


out onthe sunny moors for hours, and wander 


ow, moaning exclamation, would hide he 


id and weep; frequently she would remain 


home, uncouscious that the day was drawing 


1 


ya close, and that her father was waiting her 


returo. At such times she would fling her 


wis around his neck, and give wav to an 


‘ 


hysterical burst of mingled tears and laughter 


at her own thouglitlessness, and then put on 


the wild gaiety ofa child. There came a day 
when her father waited in vain: when the look 
that pleaded for pardon—the voice that 


sootied—the laugh that cheered biun—were 


lost 


} 
h was the signal for the old mai to rise, 


to hin for ever; and that hurrving ste 
Whic 


md advance to fold his daughter in his arms, 


“ silent in the desolate corridors of his 


is 


house, All that was ever known of Kate's 


leat was told by a peasant girl, who, while 


waiting for her voung sister to cross the moor, 


sawia horse, with alady on it, flying at full 


svved down the narrow road which skirted it 
She ran aus fust as she was uble to the toot of 
Hiitth: bridge, which made a sudden and short 
iizie trom the road. She stood still and 


listened, but the dashing and murnuring of 
the waters prevented her hearing the approach 
of the horse’s hools. She called, but nothing 
except the fait echo, mutiled, as it were, by 


t branches which shadowed the wild and 


he 
rocky stream, answered herery, She waited, 
knowing thet the road had no other turn, but 
all remained sleeping in the quiet sunshine as | 
before. Suddenly a sick and horrible fear! 
crossed the girls hearteesbe turned, and | 
looke a 


fur down into the bed of the stream, | 


murmuring and complaining as it went. 


There lay the litde Arab, Selim, with the last), that death scene, * Was it for such a 


life-pulse faintly quivering through its linbs— 


and there, with her face hidden, and the stream | 


rippling through the curls of her golden hair | 
lay poor forsaken Kate. The girl stopped ; 
a natural and unconquerable horror made her 
pause before she would venture to turn round 


verie, as rushing tears dime 


scorned you : 


|| 


| 


‘Oh! Wate, Kate,” exclaimed Harry Bou- 
! 


d his view of 


rt I 


te 
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and ditt what she doubted not was the face of 


ha corpse, bruised and horrible. At length 
| 


she approached, and with shuddering hands 
raised the head of the unhappy gurl from the 
waters. No bruise was there—pure and 
the glistening drops hanging on the still fresh 
pink of her cheek—she lay—but death was in 
her face! 

Yoorsrolledon: Annette’s more successful 
plan for her brother's advancement was put 
into execution, and Harry became the easy 
husband of the all-aecomplished and beautitul 
Pa 


ana 


ly Sarah Davwenel, the chosen companion 
ontidiante 


Sarah 


( 


tthe Ss} rightly Miss Bouverie, 
duke’s 
therefore thought herself entitled to treat her | 
\ 


Lady wis a daughter; she 


husband as r inferior. Shie Was a beauty 


andaspoilt child, and she therefore conceived 
hersellatliberty toacceptthe homage of those 
round ber, and to show off sundry lithe airs 


of willulness and vanity, just as if she had 


} ? 
pert 


morried the handsomest man in England, 


as she was io the habit of calling Harry, She 


wus hbead-strong and violent: and the same 


Cherenee to her own taneies, which led ber 


her doting tathe 
led 


“ 


CPP PCI NE 
' \} 


ro oinerrhge, her now to her 


Oppose 


She frivolous and heartless, 


sa strict observer ol the rules of ett 
Maradon Careon made her dresses, 
the world 


a Charming woman. 


tier drest her batir. and 


yah | stie Was 
Mi 


Lrought Harry Bouverie to the spot where his 


vears after his aia wee, al cident 


\ cousin, With whom trom his infaney he 


load pt eredto puss his hate i had aie d tinseen, 


tlone, without one to hear her last 


loud laughing voices ri 


word, 


was with a party of pleasure, and their 


ve in his heart, as he 


yirtle 


bent over the } bridve, and with straining 


eves looked downwards, as if he could still 


see the light form whieh four 


' ; 
jmouldered iy the grave, 


on the subject of 


Taste is detined by Rhetoriciaus * Thi 
\« apacity of receiving pleasure or pain from tin 
beauties or deformities of matury oruart.’ All 
linen are possessed of the faculty but in 
iditierent cde grees, The pli as s I isi 
will nes essarily there fore be ercater to oe 
than another, [tis my purpose to cousicde 
how ditlerently the same object atrects diferent 
tastes—how auch our nrental : sures dt- 
}pend upon our education and early te hits. 
| With many, perhaps the moss, beauty 
Hdepends upon certain establisued cliracter- 
istics, as regularity, proportion, Se. in the 
‘absence of which they can see po its 
others cousider all things usetul as tiiute 
they percetve no charm until yosce r 
utilitv—cive them but that gliss to F 
}throush and whatever thes sce is vely | 
have ai intimate acquaiitance whom red i 


confessecly plain woman, because she ke} 


clean parlour and an orderly kitchen, hie 


living with her seven years los aially 
persuaded himself that she is | iful. oto 
those countries where carthyuakes ar 1 
mona dotty house ps re ur irded as a def if 
while low ropewalk dwellings are sider 
ornaments to thie landscape, 
The spectat les of Re gion have a Similar 

feffect to those of Utlitv. To a Christian 
particularly toa Catholic, the crass is be if 
Woisa principal ornament even where - 

is not concerned. But a dapunese would 
probably cut down his only grove it tts order 
should remind him of that) hated svinbol 
Nothing was more abommable to the Ss I) 
Covenanters than the surplice, though im itself 
a becoming appendage to the priest ess 

Chinese and Amertean lidies seem to acres 

that delicacy is the indispensible hondinad of 
beautv—they diifer however m the TH} 1; thon 
of this pra iple. The tormer oply \ 
squeezing power to the feet—the latter to the 
waiel. "he latter have almost succeeded in 


breathing without air—the fornier iu standing 


upon nothing. 
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Our own ladies and those of the South Sea 
Islands agree also in the use of pendants 
attached to the head—ours however think it 
sufficient to bore the ears—theirs think the 
sume process applied to the nose a necessary 
iremof gentility. Buatletus leave this branch 
of the subject and return to the arts. 

No wouder that taste depending on so many 
circumstances should be so various. There 
can searcely be said to be any thing like a 
iniversal taste; nor can uniformity through 


any great lapse of time be said to prevail in 


the taste of any nation, Almost all my readers 


will remember the comperison iustituted in 


Lord Byron's notes, between the ancient 


poetry of Greece and that of the present day— 


Coray * is almost their only modern poet. 
Yet the Greeks fight as bravely when chaunt- 
inz the doggerel of their present bards, 
ix when excited by the inspired war-songs of 
Tyrtwus, A proof that though genius is 
ecessary to awaken, yet ordinary tient will 
sustain a flow of generous, romantic and 
heroie feeling. 


At the present day it is worth consideration 


whether there is not mu li corruption in the | 


revailing taste. It seems to me that the 
luerary palate after being long cloyed with 
simple dishes ts seeking pPHUNCeney and Spice 
tthe expense of purity. That a change has 
within ashort tine taken place is very apparent. 
Mes. Hemans and her * sun-shiny, ‘shadowy’ 
ad * dreamy’ imitators are almost forgotten, 
while the crab-apple sauce of Cobbett and the 
roxicating relishes of Bulwer, still continue 


the rdinary fare’ of the literary public, 


If aiuan in our day were to write like Pope, | 


Gray or Prior, its doubthil whether his wri- |! 


tings would be pumediately popular. He would 
thust pr ably have aclass of adinirers but the 
erowd would not follow hin. Ehaving an indis- 
tinet idea that the inventions and haprove- 
ments of the present duy require more depth, 
Goement and comprehension than formerly, 
‘public fancy they shall obtain this obpeet by 

ouraging a closs of mysterious, dreamy 


and atfected writers. "This disposition of the 


public has unfortanately operated on their 
purses and heads—deprivtiig the former of | 


money—the letter of braims.  Tiwing ao tine 
to drink at the pure stream of ancient 
literature, thev content themselves with the 
unsubstantial drippings of the fon writers and 


vo to their graves with scarecly any impression 


from their reading except that obscurity and || 


excellence in writing are the same, | 


But we must not forget that at the present 
moment there are appearances in the literary 
horizon, which we may sately consider the 
harbingers ofa better day, Menare beginning 
to give to superficial beauty and internal truth 


and merit their proper relative value, Many! 
| 


* Coray died recently at Paris 


their popularity only by their earher and 
simpler efforts. Originality is sought after 
with avidity, but it is that originality whieh 
gives with spirit and good sense the results 





of unbought genius and impartial observation, 
Responsibility is getting to be a requisite 


qualification for an author, Tle is public 


property. His readers inquire into his do- 





Jinestic habits and connections—they demand 
lto know how far the man is yoverned by the 
opinions of the writer—they sift his motives, 
| All these things while they clearly imply the 
subservieney of the writing class, give in the 
end an absorbing influence to the favored 
individual, and what is of more importance 





tend to the moral and social elevation of 
literary men—purity the press and contribute 
to strengthen the foundations and extend the 
sway of Virtue, Science and Religion. 


i. M. L. 
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Wuiro has not heard of George Fibbleton, Ex-Barber to 


| His Majesty, King of Gt. Britain. If there isany one who 


The bedstead was covered with oakin, upon 
which T lay. The lower classes use corn 
lhusks. ‘I'he greatest danger in being in 
‘Hudson, proceeds from the large mramnber ot 
wild beasts that run the streets; sometines 


‘they are crowded with them. "The terrible 


ferocity of some of them is such,that they 


joften swallow children whole as old as ten 
jyears. It is said this is the reason the 
i population of the city imeresses no faster 
‘Some of the inhabitants have trained wolves 


to draw in a wagon, but it is attended with a 
great hazard, People who travel go armed, 
and the stage, which is made of rough boards 


lined with sheet iron, carries a sinall field 


jpiece on its top for the, protection of th 
jpassengers. There are no taverns on the way, 
jconsequently those who travel, carry thei 
meals in their pockets. Such a thing has 
happened as provisions failing altogether when 
they were obliged to kill their horses for 
subsistence. Horsefleshis considered a rare 


dish, but owing to its expensiveness is seicor 





has net, Dwill remark, that he has just issned a book, 


Which contains his first impressions of the customs and 
manners, &c. of the United Stats. Twas nota little sur 
prised ¢ 


ho pertising if, that no notice of our goodly city was 


recorged, but the tiystery ts now solved by a gentleman 


eNbibiting tome a 


per Whiel he huely picked up in one 
ofeur streets. It was undoubtedly lost by this famous 
tollrist lu seme of his perambulations in our metropolis 


but we will, nevertheless, give it to the public. — 


‘ Hupson is situated ina small open space 


tu the woods, composed chiefly oflog houses ; 


used. It commences growing dark 


“al i) it 
three in the afternoon, which is caused by the 
lofty trees that surround the city, some ot 


which are so tall that the tops are invisible on 








ia cloudy day. The higher classes then light 
their ** stick,” as it is termed, forthe evening. 
‘This “ stick,” is a slender splinter of pine 
iwood, one end of which tis ignited, and wail 


Hburn about five minutes, when another is taken 


one ae 


and so on through the evening It is steady 
S 





jsome, however, of the poorer classes live in 
|the sides of hills, which protect them from the 
! 

extreme heat and cold, 


‘Lie people hire a! 
jnezro to arouse thein in the morning, who ie 
| placed on an eminence, and at day-light blows | 
alorge horn. Twas told this was necessary, | 
ithe trees being so dense, that the rays of the 


| , 
stun could not 
| 


reach the houses until near 
noon. The negro, they told me, had been in| 
this occ up ition about eighty years, There is 
but one street, which is divided inthe following 


employment for one man to attend to it, and 


some houses are furnished wilh eleht or ten 


| > 
Indians for this purpose. The poorer classes 
sit in the dark: but being accustomed to work 
jin such a situation, they turn out much better 
specimens of mechanism without light, thon 
others by the use of their * stick.’ The 
istreets are so muddy alter a storm, that a 
|hoat is used for crossing thems; and often at 


these seasons, children have been missed, 


"n : hand supposed to be drowned, LE will close all 
manner :— Phe upper part for hogs, the}! 


: es . ‘further comment, as Tiust get my tire arms 
centre for teeding cattle, and the citizens. ° 


ents, dogs, Ke. o cupy the lower extremity. 
The streets are lighted in the same manner as |! 
at New-York. that is,by catching hightning bugs 





and stiching them on posts, Bovs are hired, | 
ind paid by the dozen for procuring them. | 
The chief council of the « ity meet in a barn, | 
md are always provided with a guard to keep| 


. . > . ' 
the wolves at a distance while deliberating |) 


upon municipal matters. Alre ady seven of |) 


the council lave been destroved by these |} 


ready to go up the river.’ X, 


Ir will be perceived that the following ts a take otf, 


the random and inflated style in which the essays of a 
young author are generally written.— Ld. Rep 
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‘On! @iend! forever loved forever dear’ 
W hat fruitless tears have bathed thy by 
W hat sighs re-echo'd to thy parting break 

W hiilst thou wast straggling in th pangs of deatt 
(ould tears retard the tyrant in bis eo 





onor'd bier, 


Could sighs avert bits dart’s relentless to 


Could youth and virtoe elaine a short dets 
| ferocious animals o ; oe | Or beauty charm the speetre from his pre 
, Ix. A steamboat lands at this | ‘Thou still had"st lived to bless my aching sight— 
1 ity wee kly, ind leaves a paper (the only one }) Thy comrade’s honor and thy friend's delight. 


printed in the United States) 


dispatches. The landlord at whose house 1 


and other 


ped, on my retiring for the evening, went 


Pstouped, 
; 1 

j with me, ond bound my limbs to the bedstead. |! 
} 


to keep, ashe said, the wild cats from carrying | 


of the late favorites are discarded, or retain|}me away in the nicht. advising me at the same | 


j ‘ on ‘ | 
jttme to raise an alarm if I saw one coming. | 


Nature chained by the syinpothizing feel- 
ings of a heart cemented by the strong ties of 


mutual love to a being, possessing a soul 


. replete with moral and intellectual worth— 


borne down amid the melancholy of buoyed 
<pirits—and fast OOZINE inte a state of mental 


abstraction— is the only basis whereon to rear 


f 
i 
A 
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a fabric to guide the erring finger of mystic |! 
© : - } 
futurity tothe sculptured memento of departed | 


worth, There is nothing more gratifying toll 
the heart than to be permitted to pour into 
the channel of mortal destiny, the vibrating 
sensations of a bosom overflowing with the 
current of unalloved feeling—to be indulged 
in the out-pourings of a hasty effusion 
reflecting the honor and immortal glory of 
one who arose amid the bustle of political 
strife, sported in the rays of meridian glory 
and then with the precipitancy of thought, 
darted from his eminence into the abyss of 
ultimate fate. Yet it is pleasing to realize a 
confidence in divine called 
upon to record the departure of one of the 


wisdom when 


noble spirits of earth, and while I raise the 
shroud of a cold and deceased friend, let me 
enroll among the great and mighty men of his 
age the name of Henry J-——. 

And among those who may by the interpo- 
sition of divine providence have suffered the 
dissolution of those ties of youthful friendship, 
ere their first fruits have ripened, may turn 


penetrate into the labyrinths of futurity, || display of literary talent, and was honored 
and foresee the difficulties which might retard | with the intimate acquaintance of Johnson 
his progress and avoid them. Ambitious and ‘land Burke, of Reynolds and Garrick, and of 
spirited, he was the file leader in the phalanx | many other highly eminent individuals, who 
of Literature, and proud of human attainment, equally appreciated her amiable qualities and 





from the din of contending strife aud drop a 
silent_but emblematic tear to the memory of 
I in the 
feeble discharge of those sacred duties which | 





unfortunate excellence. Nor need 


I owe my fellow beings deviate from justice | 
when I raise his mouldering corse from his || 
coffin and bring forth to the world his noble 
and matchless qualities. 

In him were combined all those noble 
qualities of inind and genuine feelings of the 


heart, worthy the possession of noble beings, 


he forced the mountain of science to crumble | 
i 
at The, 


pleasing sensations of 


and wither his masterly touch. 


vali pompousness 


never throbbed within his bosom, never open |) 


to the reception of vanity’s deafening chime, | 
but shrunk back in modest reserve of those |, 
powers of which he was the fortunate pos- 
sessor, 


But this faint eulogy is but a shadow of his |, 


virtues, his integrity and his worth, the 
reflection of what 
councils of eternity it had been otherwise 


But 


he like all things human must moulder into} 


he was, and, if in the 


ordained, of what he might have been, 


its mother element, must crumble, wither and | 
die. 


from whose bourne no traveler returns,’ to 


Henry J——— has gone * to that land | 


dwell with those myriads of spirits, who 
And 


° s . e¢ | 
yet had it been consistent with divine power) 


inhabit In concert the regions above. 


for him to have sojourned in this nether) 
sphere he might have reared for himself the 


stately edifice of fame, and created upon the 
ruts of a crumbling structure the monument 


of which would have 


his wumortal glory 


her superior intellect. But, nader a deep 


conviction that to live to the glory of Goa, 


| ° . te > 
land to the good of our fellow creatures, Is 


the great object of human existence, and the 
only one which can bring peace at the last, 
she quitted in the prime of her days the bright 


circles of fashion and literature, and retiring 


into the neighborhood of Bristol, devoted 
herselfto alife ofactive christian benevolence, 
and to the composition of various works, 
having for their ohject the religious improve- 
ment of mankind. Her practical conduct 
beautifully exemplified the moral energy of 
her christian principles, She was the delight 
of a widely extended sphere of friends, whom 
she charmed by her mental powers, ecified 
by her example, and knit closely to her in 
affection by the warmth and constancy of her 
friendship. She lived and walked in an 
atmosphere of love, and it was her delight to 
do good ; the poor for many miles round felt 
the influence of her unceasing benevolence, 
and her numerous schools attested her zeal 
for the improvement and edification of the 
ceneration, In these works of faith 


rising 


and charity, she was aided for a long course 


| weathered the pelting storm of calumny and 


1] . . . i sor , (¢ rye ‘Torts { } P fou 
| prejudice. But he was decreed to happier) Of years by the concurring ellorts of her four 


sisters who lived with her, who regarded ler 


i regions and nobler councils than those of 


with mingled feelings of admiration and 


Jearth, and thus while the fruits of his youthful 


efforts now beginning to germinate, the | #eetion, and towards whom her conduct was 


and with a nature formed from that model of | 


human perfection, he was every way qualified | 
to receive and merit the love and esteem of | 
those around him, which having once gained | 
he stamped spon it the indelible brand of his | 
own heart. Ever foremost in the ranks of 

justice, he guided the petty disturbances of|| 
school-boy quarrels and restored allto harmo-| 
ny: withamind conscious of rectitude, his was 
the arm which stayed the avenging blow of | 
exasperation and felled the invader of school- 
boy equity. Witha talent capable of conceiv- 
ing he traveled through the mazes of science 
and overcame the profound secrets of philo- 
sophical reasoning, grasping the mysteries 
of this mundane sphere, he converted then! 
into realities of social life, and dispersed 


tHe 


foreboding cloud which thickened 


youthful 


and 


Warm 


blackened over hilarity 
and ardent, his attachment once awakened, | 
clung to its object with the force of des-| 
peration and neither resentment nor malice 
Ever 
in spirit he would endure the most appalling 


could effectually sever it. dauntiess 
danger and undergo the most painfnl suffer- | 

--* . . | 
mes when a friend called him to his succor, 
and his arm was ready to avenve any injury 


and his heart to sympathize in anv suffering. 
. “ if 


Cool, mpecitating and thought l, he couldii. 


jevery Philanthropist : 


jwaters over the grave where now 


thrilling trump of death was sounded and he | 
the And 
should he, the companion of my youthful) 


hied to mansions of the blest. 


gaiety, pass by as the rusting wind unheeded 


and unknown and his uremory glide from the | 


- 


face of nature uoregarded * should he not be | 


permitted to occupy a space in the mind of 


or by the cold jndif- 


ference of hutnan wature should the wave of 


| oblivion be suffered to dash its obliterating | 
invariably met the affectionate attentions of 


rests the 


jashes ot one of the noblest beings who ever! 


llinhabited the earth 2—No,. while life lasts and | 


limummortalitv: remains, his virtues, and his 

worth should be cherished by the Philan- 

ithropist O1 UVE ry countrys and every age, 
Nemo, 





WO Gwe Pur te 


Views. Ebscessecade YEore. 


Dirp on the 7th of September, at her, 
residence at Windsor terrace, Clifton, in 
| 

the 8éth vear of her age, after a painful ane 


protracted iiiness, Mis. Hannah More.—Few 


persons have enjoved a higher degree of 


public esteem and veneration than this excel- 
lent and distines ished lady. Earls Wn lite. 
she attracted ceneral notice by a brillant 


lto him in a most Impressive monnes 


[In her excellent writings she will 


ever marked by the kindest and most endear- 
ing consideration, It was truly a sisterhood 
animated by all the social and hospitable 
Hannah More's 


was accompanied by feverish deliriam, but 


virtues.—Mrs, last tlness 
the blessed influence of christian habits was 
strikingly excimplitied even under the decay 
of extreme old age and its attendant couse- 
quences, Not seldom she broke forth into 
earnest prayer and devout ejaculation, and 


the friends who sedulously watched over lier 
sick bed. by unceasing and most EAPressive 


wre 
Phi 


tribute to her memory saw her ouly the 


returns of erateful love. writer of this 


before her last seizure, when she expressed 
r the 
sentiments of a bumble and penitent believer 
in Jesus Christ, assured hin that she repos)d 


her hopes oft salvation on his jaerinis alk ne, 


and exercising atthe same tine a firm and 


jovful reliance on his unchangeable prowuuses 


lve long, 


not only as one of the brightest ornaments of 
her sex, butas the benefactress of lier species 


—___—_- 


Oro Men.—In truth are they | 


' 
ong shadows, 


and their evening sum hes cold upon this 


h, but thes all pommt tow al } 


eurt Horning 











judge or not at 
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The Choice oi a Judge. 











Tre late chairman of the Quarter Sessions |, 


was remarkable for his lenity 
On 


prime looking woman was put to the bar, at 


for Dublin 
to female culprits, some 
which presided an equally Aumane, though 
not so gallant a gentleman. According to 


the usual form the clerk asked if she was 


ready to take her trial? With great disdain 
she answered * No, I'll be tried by the other 


The simplicity of the 


woman, coupled with the well Known character | 


of the late Chairman, caused a roar. of 


laughter. The sitting chairman was about to 
explain the impossibility of her being tried 
d, * He can’t try 


you'—whea the woman stopped him short, 


by the popular judge, and sa 


and, with an mimiteble sneer, exclaimed, 


*Can‘ttrv me ! why he tried me twice before.’ 


—_—__ 

Very Consiprnare.—* Why do you not 
drink it before it is done foaming,’ satd a cits 
belle to her country companion, as she held a 
vlass of inineral water within a few inches of 
herlips, waiting forthe effervescence to cease, 
‘Hmph!’ returned the country lass, ‘do vou 
suppose Tam going to drink it boiling hotr— 


wait till it cools. 


[aisn Senrisen.—W hen the French blinded 
at Bantry Bay, an Lrish peasant who was posted 
sith a musket upon one of the clits, and had 
wandered a little out of his position, Was 
* What 


ire vou here for? *Faith your honor,’ said 


iceosted by an Euglish omiceer with 
Pat with his accustomed erin of good humor, 


‘they telliane I'm here for a century. 
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Coorer.—The novelist Cooper lias returned to his native 
nt and will 
Although 


uee of our gifted countryman 


ind Ile has now been for seve years abse 


be received by all Americans with open aris 
itmust be owned that the f 
has not been juercased by his recent literary efforts, that 
does not seem at home on loreign lands, his genius has 
there 


ot suffered in the estimation of the puble by 


retumstances, nor should they dampen the cordiality of 


ur greeting to bho upon his arrival. But we are 


grieved at the Jinde excitement which = hi- 


When Wa ng 


of welcome made 


somewhat 
moewraice Anon us has oceasione a 
ton Teving landed at New-York, the not 


the welkin ring. The public papers were filed with it, 


every mouth was busy, there wae ashower of congratula 
’ 


is, a great dinner was given, @nd some magnificent 


eclies vide This was, no doubt, all right, Teving 
served it Hie has adorned our iiterature v hm y fui 
had, amd won for hineelf anon fir Pat tos 
Cooper done less for our Tterature? Tis works testify 
Chere are the Spy, the Priot, the Pioneers, the Ked Raver 
tor, &e. Ke But itis wotin bis power as a writer ale 
iat Cooper clatu “ura ww fis wor 
rks Weeks liis bate I i { rood 
s narratives Tromiour tistory, enmetes rourow ! 
he has taken is to the helde woes ar Linde prea " 
reveal, to the water vt vel heal tine We ess 
‘ < thoved les ‘ " ‘ . { j he ! = AG ! 
bunting Otel tihose Works ti tH rea mda red 
‘ uavi ia i Lu cl us View & i ii 


| biandishmen's of 


occasion a 
lerumbs of reyal taver. 


lLof monare ists nove 


i and his country. 


| 


flere we find new cause of satisfction. He 


absence. 


does not waste his strength and time amid the 


co lo 


Italy, he settles Liuself in chivalrous 
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Fin Whoa has now returned to us, not the 


i Sie man 


Suthor of the Pioneers’ alone, but James Fenimore 


‘ooper, the American, the friend of treedom throughout 
the World 

ry.—Commercial enterpri is a great 
eurce of vailonal prosperity and strength. His also a 
distinguishing fearaie of modern tines. With very few 
crpires of the old world were established 


and supported prineipally by war. Conquered territories 


state, and dna the 


wore p red to eurich the vietoriotis 

proportion that she increased in wealth, did ler provinecs 

<link in poverty Bin commerce, aided by the facilities and 

improvoments of a few past centuries, has substituted 
ceriain and mere suceesstul methods tor the growth 


ations. And while it enriches one portion 


of the world by the products of another, it does not make 


that other poorer, but leaves a fair equivalent for that 
which it withdraws. To us, who are intabitauts of this 


City, the whale fishery, no inconsidvrable branch of our 


trade, is peculiarty mteresting. 
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as we are informed, valued the whale highly; 


oil than the whalebone; and its flesh, which Was eaten 


with no littl gust. * Whale’s tongues are ranked among 


the delicacies tadorned the table of the middle ages 
In the tweltih 


trade, and Ww 


ury. the Biscayans embarked in this 


re the first people who carried iton regularly 


it continued for three centuries in the Bay of Biscay, and 


then stopped, owing to the extermination of the tsh in 


those waters. In attempting to find a passage to India by 
the Northern seas, the English and Dutch * laid open the 


haunts of the whale.” In 1612 both these nations dis 
patched vessels to the Arctic ocean, principally manned 
j; with Biseay men. The Freneh and Spanish, followed 


their examples. Vast numbers of Whales were found. ‘It 


Wis tien the practice to boil the blubber on shore, and the 


Dutch constructed a village for the purpose.” This enter 
prising agtion Gar surpassed the English in the fishen At 


the highest p r prosperity, in 1680, the Duteh 


whale tishery « oven about SIP stadp and 14,000 sailors.’ 
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Whalebone 120,00 pounds. ‘The sperm oil is chiefly used 
at home; and 2,500,000 pounds of sperm candles are made, 
The whale oi! and 
From the 
report of the secretary of the treasury, May 4, 1832, it 
appears that for the year ending Sept. 30, 1631, there were 


employing about thirty manufactories. 
whalebone are chietly exported to Europe. 


exported whale and other fish oil to the value of $504,440 ; 
spermaceti oil to the value of 853,526; whalebone to th 
value of $132 42, and spermaceti candles to the value of 
aw oo * 
Deli ov. 
The City of UWedson is largely concerned in this fishery 
lez, at a 


petiod when our business was in a most languishing 


Our company commenced its operations in 


condition. ‘The return ofthe Mansfield, our first ship, with 
The 
America brought us a cargo of sperm oil, worth $80,000 
Anact was passed by the Legislature, on the 30th of Apri! 
1833, to incorporate the Hudson Whaling Company. We 


a good cargo, animated the hopes of the citizens. 
have now eleven ships busily employed in this trade. 
Poughkeepsie and Newburgh have rollowed our course 
Wiy may we not hope to rival those Eastern Cities which 
built up? We 

advantages, equalenterprise. For ourselves, we anticipate 
We ean 


to Which the witty correspondent of one of our contempo 


the whale fishery has egual 


poss ss 


glorious times sit on a certain ‘unfinished wall’ 


raries refers, and prophecy the period, When not only the 


wealth of this City shall increase, but its literature boast 


new diamond and new * fi lip trees.’ 





To Correspondents. 


‘Shymmer. * Autumn, and the ‘ Pilgrims,’ have leave of 
abst nee, 

‘The Funeral.’ we have taken to light our cigars with, 
and are much obliged to the writer for the use of it. 

To B. M. L. we tender our hearty thanks. His effort 
deserves an attentive perusal. 

Welcome, Gentleman Lovelace, friend of our soul. 
Refreshing are thy strains tous, asthe breezes about thine 
own Pine Orchard, light and airy, as thy Arab steed that 
o'er bush and fell,’ or * untethered stands 


‘nimbly bound 
at Zida’s gate.’ 

We have received from our friend M. M. B. the effusions 
of the deceased young lady to whom he refers. We have 
handed them to the person he wished us to, and with his 
consent, they shall appear in our paper, 
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M. Bull, New- Lebanon, N. Y. 81,00. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Extract from a Manuscript Poem. 
BY GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS LOVELACE, GENT. 
AcantTuo, strike the Lyre, but not as ‘erst 
Its sweet enchantment on my nuptial night 
Spell-bound each ear and mouth and speaking eye, 
Wile silence hushed herself admire thy song. 
This is the night of grief. The Terror King 
Has snatch'd the dearest jewel from my casket, 
And ieft me portionless. All wealth beside 
That only tie 
Which bound me to existence ta’en away 
I'll reve! in my sorrows. All their darts 
Dotard ling’ rest thou ! 
Strike! Strike some solemn air, and if thy harp, 
So redolent with melting music, owns 
One string more deeply thrilling than its fellows, 
Load it with sighs and tears and deep lamentings, 
Tii! Nature sinks and sorrow breaks my heart. 


Is deepest poverty. 


Come dipt in vengeance. 


LAMENT. 

O sing the merry song no more, 

But sound full low the notes of sadness, 
For Death yestreen come flitting o'er, 

And chang'd to woe the lay of gladness — 
Chose from his stores the keenest dart 
And piere’d full deep our chieftain’s heart 
Our Lady sleeps in silence where 

Point yon dark shadows from the mountain ; 
ler tulips waste their sweets in air, 

Negiceted is her marble fountain, 
And never more shall minstrel gray 
Time to ler song his blithest lay. 
The cruel fates, that wing the air 

The dearest joys from earth to sever, 
Have rifled Nature’s gay parterre, 

And reft it of it’s bloom forever; 
And left their direst, keenest smart 
In brave Vich Rodman’s widow'd heart. 

Pine Orchard, November 12, 1833. 


For the Rural Repository. 
The Dying Lover to his Mistress, 


How fair this earth! and beautiful 
Its softer creatures are, 

That flit around its darkest scenes 
And smooth the brow of care ; 

But fairest thou and loveliest, 


That bend’st o’er me thine eye, 
As tho’ an angel waiting near 


To bear me to the sky. 


We met when time was young with us, 
And passion sprung to birth— 

Qur love was too etherial 
To! 


Thy being seem’d a part ofmine, 


ear a tint of earth— 


We lived but in our love ; 
None could be happier than we 
Its mutual joys to prove. 


Yeare have roll’d on, how swifily ! love, 
But 
One s; 
One 


bore they, in their train, 
ark of feeling’s hallowed fire— 


change to give me pain ? 


| 
| 








No thou wert all this heart could ask 
In peerless constancy: 

If sorrow reign’d, or laughing joy, 
Alike thy tone to me. 

The seal of death is on my brow, 
And on my eyes its blight, 

And sun and skies, with all that’s fair, 
Are fading from my sight. 

But I cannot my passion yield, 
E’en with my parting breath, 

Nor shall thy memory wither, love, 
Beneath the hand of death. FF. R. UL. 





E. Magazine for October. 
The Shetland Widow. 


Ix consequence of the gale, which, in the Autumn of 
Is32, wrecked so many Unfortunate Shetland fishermen, 
their widows were obliged to supply their places, in the 
boats, to save their families from famine. 


From the N. 


‘ Ayr, lend thine aid, my son, to push 
The shallop from the shore ; 

For I must take thy father’s place 
To ply the feathered oar, 

And out upon the faithless sea 

Must thou my little steersman be. 





* And thou wilt trim the sail, and steer 
Head-land and low reef by, 

And mark where sunken rocks beneath 
The deeper waters lie. 

Small skill, I know, my son, is thine ; 


' 
» 8 


But yet, alas! still less is mine. 


‘ My weak heart trembles, thus to see 


And view the lessening winding shore, 
Like a faint line appear. 
My babes! shall I e’er see you more, 


Or tread again that flying shore 


} 

| 

| 
Our cot no longer near, | 
| 

} 

} 

| 
‘Mother, thou see’st the blue waves break | 
Aud sparkle in the sun, | 
And we, our laden bark shall moor, | 
Ere yet the day is done.’ 
‘So smiled the sea, that very day, | 


That last, thy father went away. 


‘But inland, see the sea-mews veer ; 
I fear a flurry’s nigh; 

Glad I could sleep beneath the waves, 
But could not see thee die. 

How near these wailing storm-birds keep, 


” 


And o’er the roughenimg billows sweep ! 


* Nay, courage, mother, ne’er before 
Wast thou outside the bay ; 





For often thus, from stem to stern, 

The stormy petrels play. 
And rest theé on thine oar, the gale 
With gentle breathings fills the sail. 
‘And o’er the crested ocean waves 

Our skiff shall gaily ride 


As o’er the breakers and the surf, 


| 
We see yon sea-fow! glide. 
And Hle who guides the sea-bird thus, | 
Will, surely, mother, think on us,’ 


‘God bless thee, boy ! thou art my stay, 
While IT should comfort thee ; 
The widow and the orphan’s God, 
Is He 
And 


Uur shallop homeward o’er the tide.’ 


who rules the sea: 


I will trust his power to guide 


Tue following poetic allegory, from the Token, for 1824, 
contains a beautiful sentiment, happily conceived and 


neatly expressed. 


Toa Mother on the death of her Child. 
Besipe my window grew a tree, 

And on that tree a bird was bred— 
*T was dear, that little bird to me, 

As the best gifts that earth can shed. 


Its carol came at misty morn 

Into my heart with dreams of love, 
And from its lowly perch of thorn, 

It bore my cheerful thoughts above. 
The little bird, I loved it well, 

Its mellow songs, its plumes of gold— 


Each linked in memory’s mystic cell. 


id 


With thoughts of youth, sweet whispers told, 


And oh, I never dreamed to part 
With one so fair, to me so dear— 
But fondly deem’d *twould stay, my heart 


With songs of love and peace to cheer. 


But winter came, and in the morn, 
That gentle bird was flown away— ' 
No music echo’d from the thorn, 


No foot was clinging to the spray! 


"Twas cone, and its sweet silver chime, 
Tro other lands away was borne ; 
And happy, in its genial clime, ' 


I would not, though my heart be torn— 


[ would not wish that bird to stay, 
In this cold land of storm and sleet; 
Yet oft I deem some summer day, 


My little bird once more to meet. 





Lovey 
Tuerne is perhaps too much truth in the succeeding 
quaint comparisons of Sladwell 
Tuc fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in bush-wood 
But for the moment burns; 
But when crept into aged veins, 
It slowly burns and long remains, 
It glows, and with a sullen heat, 
Like fire in logs, and warms us long ; 
And though the flame be not so great 
Yet is the heat as strong. 
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